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Philip Kniskern 
New ULI President 


Philip W. Kniskern of Philadelphia 
was selected as the 1951 President of 
the Institute at the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees in Philadelphia on 
January 17. He succeeds Richard J. 
Seltzer, also of Philadelphia, who ren- 


Editor’s Note 


In the central business districts of our cities, the problems of traftic 
and merchandising are so closely interrelated that neither can be dis- dered yeoman service to the Institute 
cussed thoroughly without reference to the other. The author of the as President from 1948-195]. 


following article is a traffic engineer whose views on traffic and busi- Mr. Kniskern is President of the 


ness as herein expressed parallel closely those of the Institute’s Cen- 
tral Business District Council. When the minds of the businessman 
and the traffic engineer meet, progress in the solution of the traffic 
problem can be made. 

Franklin M. Kreml has been Director of the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University and the Traffic Division of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police since 1936. He attended Wisconsin and 
Northwestern Universities and holds a law degree from John Marshall 


Law School. 


He was at one time in charge of traffic and accident 


prevention in Evanston, Illinois, and holds the rank of Colonel in 


the Transportation Corps, U. S. Army. 


Downtown merchants, de- 


velopers and investors should find this article of great interest. 


Outward Trends 


Large retail businesses are realizing 
the importance of making their stores 
more easily accessible to their custom- 
ers. There is evidence of a trend to 
build new stores away from the center 
of town in outlying areas. One ex- 
ample is Marshall Field & Company 
which has announced plans for setting 
up a suburban shopping center north- 
west of Chicago at an ultimate expen- 
diture of $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

Field’s will build and operate a re- 
tail store as a major unit of the center, 
and hopes to draw other apparel store 
operators, supermarkets, banks and 
theaters into the project. Preliminary 
plans for the center include provision 
for a 6,000-car parking area, 1,000,000 
square feet of selling space in three 
main buildings and a double row of 
shops along a central shopping mall. 

This is just one example of how 
much new capital in retail business is 
going into construction of shopping 
centers which are readily accessible to 
major traffic routes and which contain 
large amounts of parking space. 


While this trend cannot be consid- 
ered as a solution to downtown con- 
gestion, it does emphasize that business 
leaders realize the importance of mak- 
ing it easy for the customer to reach 
their stores, shops, banks, and offices. 


It is interesting to note that all busi- 
nessmen do not agree with the premise 
that fluid traffic movement is indispen- 
sable to the preservation and growth 
of business activity. Some of them 
still think that congestion is good for 
business. The businessman who feels 
this way is confusing congestion with 
volume. What he wants is a maximum 
number of contacts and he can get 
them only if movement into and out of 
the business district is facilitated and 
if stopping places are provided which 
are convenient to the customers’ des- 
tinations. 

What can the businessman who does 
not want to, or cannot, outrun traffic 
congestion do about it? He can, with 
his fellow businessmen, support and 


(Continued on Page 3) 


First Mortgage Corporation of Phila- 
delphia and Chairman of the Board of 
the First Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation of New York. He was the 
first national president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Real Estate Appraisers 
and served as President of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards in 
1941. Mr. Kniskern is an associate 
member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and holds a C. E. de- 
gree from the University of Michigan. 


Philip W. Kniskern 


He has contributed extensively to the 
technical literature of valuation and 
appraisal methods. 
Officers 

Other officers of the Institute for 1951 
were named by the Trustees as fol- 
lows: Warren L. Morris, Cleveland, 
and F. Poche Waguespack, New Or- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Plan-itorial . . . 


Tribute to Kichard |), Seltzer 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees in January, the following 
testimonial was presented to retiring President Richard J. Seltzer, in which the 
editors and staff of the Institute enthusiastically join: 





Testimonial 
Presented by the Urban Land Institute to 
RICHARD J. SELTZER 


For his significant service as its 
President 
during the years 1948, 1949, 1950 


During whose term of office this Institute has come to find its 
pronouncements recognized as authoritative throughout the 
nation in various fields of practical real estate research and 
through whose initiative have been personally developed new 
fields of activity which should provide this Institute assurance of 
a sound and stable financial base for the future. 


By resolution of the Board of Trustees 


THE URBAN LAND INSTITUTE, January 17, 1951 


Municipal Ownership of Off-Street Parking 


One of the most active organizations in the field of civic affairs is the Com- 
monwealth Club of California. This club, among its other activities, has a City 
Planning Section under the able chairmanship of David D. Bohannon, well 
known community developer of San Mateo, which from time to time issues 
studies and reports in the planning field. The July 3, 1950, issue of THE Com- 
MONWEALTH Carries one of these reports which deals with off-street parking and 
is of particular interest in that it summarizes in an effective manner the argu- 
ments for and against municipal ownership of off-street parking facilities —A 
part of the report which lists these arguments is reproduced below. 

It should be noted that any opinions expressed in this report are those of the 
individual or group which prepared the report, and do not by implication or 
otherwise necessarily represent the official opinion of the Commonwealth Club. 





Arguments in Favor of Municipal Ownership of Off-Street Parking 


The following arguments in favor of municipal ownership of off-street park- 
ing facilities were suhmitted to the Section: 

1. The parking problem has reached such proportions that solution by pri- 
vate enterprise seems questionable. 

2. Centralized planning, direction, and coordination through public authority 
is necessary to meet the problem of decentralization and downtown tax loss. 

3. Terminal facilities should be as much a public responsibility as provision 
of streets. 

4. Parking facilities must be planned to fit new needs created by vast con- 
struction of freeways. 

5. To make a profit, private operators adjust parking rates to favor the long- 
time parker and neglect the errand-parker and shopper-parker on whom down- 
town business depends. Public lots could maintain needed flexibility by balanc- 
ing unprofitable lots against more profitable ones. 

6. Privately owned lots are impermanent, and are lost when other uses offer 
higher profit. 

7. The trend is toward public facilities. 
thorities. 

8. Under public ownership, private operation may continue (as is provided 
in various cities, including San Francisco’s Union Square). 

9. The public should be expected to contribute to the cost of adequate park- 
ing, if subsidy becomes necessary, just as it does for highways, schools, play. 
grounds or other necessary city facilities. 

10. A well planned program will serve all parts of the central business 
district. 


Fifteen cities have created au- 
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MRS. WALTERS LEAVES STAFF 


With deep regret, U.L.I. announces 
the resignation of Marion Cox Walters 
who has left the Institute to assume the 
full duties of housewife. Mrs. Walters 
has been with the Institute since 1942 
and is known to a wide group of mem- 
bers in the real estate, building and 
planning field for her unfailing cour- 
tesy, efficiency and tireless energy in 
behalf of the Institute. We wish her 
happiness and success in her career of 


homemaker. Mrs. Georgia Dickerman 
succeeds Mrs. Walters as Executive 
Secretary. 


WHERE YOUR MONEY GOES 


Property taxes continue to account 
for nearly 90 percent of local tax col- 
lections, but local sales and income tax 
collections have gained percentage wise 
as well as in dollar amounts, according 
to the Tax Institute. 

It was found that in 1949, tax collec- 
tions at all government levels amounted 
to $56.5 billion, one-half billion of 
which was payroll tax. Of this 
amount, the federal government took 
$40.7 billion or 72%, the states took 
almost 15%, with the cities, counties, 
and other local taxing jurisdictions 
getting the remaining 13%. Total tax 
collections in 1950 are expected to ex- 
ceed $57 billion. 

The findings of the Institute are set 
forth in detail in the November, 1950, 
issue of “Tax Policy” which may be 
obtained from the Tax Institute, 150 
Nassau Street, New York 7, New York, 
for 25¢. 
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downtown situation improved so much 
that no more complaints were received. 
Speeding Traffic 

Portland, Ore., boosted traffic speeds 
in its downtown business district from 
six to fifteen miles an hour when it 
put into operation this year a one-way 
grid plan covering 21 miles of streets. 
In addition to proving its technical 
value, the plan has won public favor. 

The changeover was accomplished in 
two steps. First, the north-south ave- 
nues were marked for three moving 
lanes, assigning two to the direction of 
future one-way movement and one to 
the opposing traffic. Signals were re- 
timed for a 15 mile per hour progres- 
sion in direction of future travel. 
Travel in the correct direction was 
made so advantageous that drivers 
quickly became accustomed to picking 
a route conforming with the one-way 
grid movement. After this advance 
training, the second step of actual 
changeover to one-way traffic was 
made without confusion. 

On the first day of operation, the 
police department assigned 128 officers 
to strategic intersections within the 
grid, but they were returned to their 
regular duties after three days when 
it was evident that little confusion had 
resulted from the change. Portable 
signs were placed on the streets at each 
intersection to augment the three per- 
manent one-way signs, one on each of 
the four corners and an illuminated 
one overhead. The portable signs were 
removed after one month. 

Buses were substituted for street 
cars and bus stops were established on 
a skip-stop basis at left turn inter- 
sections only to eliminate interference 
with private vehicles turning right and 
transit vehicles going straight through 
the same lane. The new traffic pat- 
tern placed large volumes of traffic on 
previously minor streets. Plans call 
for early installation of signals at 26 
additional intersections. The greater 
ease with which motorists can drive 
through the downtown business area 
has resulted in traffic volume increases 
ranging from five to 105 per cent on 
various streets. 

Increasing use of one-way streets 
can be expected in the years ahead. 
By early adoption of them many 
larger cities, such as Portland, are 
halting decentralization and_ serious 
dislocation of municipal tax structures. 
By use of couplets, smaller cities can 
prevent being by-passed when new 
highways are planned, and enhance 
their attractiveness as a trading center. 
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Parking Control 


You can’t facilitate traffic flow unless 
at the same time you make some pro- 
vision for off-street parking. 

Many cities have found it necessary 
to eliminate parking on busy down- 
town streets at rush hours only. By 
keeping streets clear of parked cars a 
comfortable period in advance of the 
rush hours, virtually two lanes of traf- 
fic are added. Other cities, including 
many smaller ones, find it necessary to 
prevent parking on principal down- 
town streets at all times. Experience 
has shown that frée flowing traffic is 
more advantageou& to business than 
curb parking and clogged streets. 

Most cities have changed from angle 
to parallel parking. If you have angle 
parking in your city and want to im- 
prove traffic flow, get rid of it as soon 
as possible. You may gain a few park- 
ing spaces by angle parking, but the 
added hazard makes it undesirable. 
Usually, a motorist backing from the 
curb where he is angle parked stops 
the flow of traffic in that lane. The 
system breeds congestion and causes 
accidents. Fortunately, it is on the 
way out. 


Parking Meters 


Parking meters are increasing in 
popularity among cities each year. 
They aid enforcement of parking reg- 
ulations and thus protect limited curb 
space from undesirable all-day park- 
ing. They provide revenue needed by 
most cities for creating off-street park- 
ing facilities. But don’t assume that 
the moment you install parking meters 
at curbs you have whipped the park- 
ing problem. The time limitations 
must be enforced. Having officers 
“riding the flag” is not enough, since 
the objective is to obtain turnover of 
curb space. If officers pay attention to 
flags only, parkers will merely feed 
nickels to the meters. Tires should be 
chalked, or other methods devised to 
detect “sleepers,” at frequent intervals 
to assure space turnover. 

The average meter produces about 
$70 a year revenue. Many smaller 
cities, such as Evanston, IIl., Flint, and 
Lansing, Mich., are using such revenue 
in financing off-street parking. This 
is highly desirable and will be used to 
greater extent in years to come. 

Evanston, which is a university town 
and trading area for Chicago suburbs 
to the north and west, was experienc- 
ing severe parking pains following the 
war. This was due largely to increases 
in population to the north and west. 
It was found that many employees of 
stores, shops, restaurants and the many 
real estate offices were blocking off a 
large share of the available parking 


space each day. Although enforcement 
of parking time limits was good, it was 
not adequate. What was needed was 
more storage space. The city, upon 
recommendation of its plan commis- 
sion, installed 1,100 parking meters 
throughout the downtown, Main Street 
and Central Street business districts, 
with a maximum of one-hour parking, 
with shorter periods where necessary. 
Two-hour parking signs were posted 
in areas surrounding each business 
district. 

The program was launched with the 
well-publicized policy that profits from 
the meters, after installment payments, 
service, collection and bookkeeping 
costs were met, were to be used in 
leasing suitable land for off-street 
parking lots. The plan is working to 
the satisfaction of everyone concerned. 
The business people of the city are 
highly pleased with results obtained. 

Evanston now has six city-owned 
parking lots, representing an invest- 
ment—wholly from. street parking 
meter revenues—of $126,377 and pro- 
viding parking for 401 cars. Three of 
the lots are paved and metered for 
three-hour parking. These are in busi- 
ness districts and are aimed at easing 
the customer parking problem. Nego- 
tiations are almost completed for three 
more business district lots, which will 
provide another 110 spaces. 

Two of the lots are in the city’s heav- 
iest apartment neighborhood. These 
are aimed at easing the all-night park- 
ing problem. One lot is surfaced and 
is on the “fringe” of the main busi- 
ness district. This is aimed at easing 
the employer-employee parking prob- 
lem. 

The city has set itself a goal of 7,000 
off-street parking spaces in the central 
area alone. Northwestern University’s 
existing 1,200 spaces, a large depart- 
ment store’s existing double-deck 
parking structure for 750 cars, and 
three of the city-owned lots, as well as 
existing private lots and garages, are 
included in this total. This means 
about half of the goal has been met. 


Meter Revenue 


If you have meters now, or plan to 
add them, your traffic control program 
will be handicapped unless money ob- 
tained from them is used directly for 
off-street parking. It is the fastest, 
most direct and most economical 
method available for improving park- 
ing and eliminating congestion. 

Most business firms recognize the 
importance of facilitating parking. 
Many large chain stores, such as the 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., Krogers, 
and Sears Roebuck and Company, have 
adopted this policy as part of their 
building programs. They build where 
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encourage his city’s officials in their at- 
tempts to alleviate the problem. For, 
with the possible exception of pri- 
vately financed off-street parking, traf- 
fic congestion must be fought with 
official action. The Mayor of the city 
of Norfolk, Va.—which uses one-way 
streets, reversible streets and parking 
and trucks delivery prohibitions to ease 
downtown congestion—stated at the re- 
cent Businessmen’s Conference’ on 
Urban Problems in Washington, D. C.., 
that the success of the Norfolk plan 
“can be attributed completely to the 
harmony which existed between the 
technical advisors who prepared the 
plan; members of the Commission rep- 
resenting the interests who 
knew what was needed to revitalize the 
downtown and the press and 
radio who publicized our program for 
free traffic movement.” 


business 


area; 


Traffic Control 


Most cities face the problem of doing 
something about traffic control aimed 
at preventing congestion and accidents 
which in 1949 alone cost the nation 
31,500 lives and 1,100,000 personal in- 
juries, and $2,800,000,000 in total eco- 
nomic They need to solve this 
problem in a hurry without spending 
a lot of money. City officials and busi- 
nessmen’s groups ask what can be done 
when the city has little money to spend 
and the job needs to be done in a 
hurry. There are a number of proved 
traffic engineering methods that can be 
used under these circumstances which 
will probably double capacity of exist- 
ing street systems. Among them are: 


loss. 


1) Proper application of one-way 
streets, reversible one-way streets 
and reversible traffic lanes. 


2) Proper use and maintenance of 
nationally approved uniform traf- 
fic signs, signals, markings, and 
islands. 

3) The restriction or prohibition of 
turning movements and curb 
parking as conditions warrant. 

4) The use of alternate routes for 
through traffic and special through 
truck routes. 

5) Setting curbs at distances which 
will give efficient traffic lanes. 

6) Resurfacing streets. 

7) Channelizing intersections. 

8) Rush-hour parking prohibitions. 

9) Eliminating offsets where streets 
do not connect properly. 


Here are examples of how some of 
these techniques are getting results. 


One-Way Streets 


The technique of using couplets or 
paired one-way streets is growing in 
popularity among cities because it is 
not expensive to install, relieves con- 
gestion, cuts accidents, and speeds traf- 
fic flow. In simplest form, the street 
couplet comprises two parallel one-way 
streets, one block apart, cutting through 
town. Highway traffic is split onto 
these one-way arteries as it enters the 
high density area. At the other side 
of town the one-way traffic converges 
again to form the regular highway 
thoroughfares. 

Corvallis, Ore., has used this system 
to great advantage. Installed on a fed- 
eral highway through the city, the 
plan cut accidents during equivalent 
before and after periods. The average 
daily traffic increased meanwhile from 
7,172 vehicles to 8,880. 

Experience shows the couplets do 
not hamper local traffic or business. 
They improve mobility, making a shop- 
ping tour more inviting. This is not 
a new idea, but it is gradually being 
adopted by cities with growing con- 
gestion problems. It will undoubtedly 
be used increasingly in the years 
ahead. Here are the basic steps that 
must be taken if the program is to 
succeed: 

1) Two one-way streets, in opposing 
direction, must be provided. These 
need not be adjacent, can be as 
much as three or four blocks 
apart. The intervening streets 
can remain two-way. 

2) Good signing must be provided, 
preferably four signs to each in- 
tersection. These inform the 
motorist he is approaching a one- 
way street and the direction he 
cannot turn. Use standard signs 


and recommended methods of 
placement. 
3) Use additional temporary signs 


and police enforcement—foot pa- 
trolmen at intersections—when 
the changeover is inaugurated. 
These will be needed but a short 
time, one io two weeks at the 
most. 

4) Use all public information media 
to sell the program to business- 
men, motorists and pedestrians 
before it is launched. Let people 
know what is going to happen, 
why, when, and the benefits to be 
derived. 

5) If parking must be prohibited on 
the one-way streets, which is not 
usually necessary, keep the right 
side of the street open. Motorists 
will do a neater job of parking 
on the left side of the street be- 
cause they can see to get close 
to the curb. They leave their 
cars on the curb side and are in 
no danger of impeding traffic or 
of being struck by other motor- 


ists. 
Larger cities have found one-way 
street systems highly efficient. But 


changes should not be inaugurated un- 


til the city’s traffic engineers have 
made adequate study of the situation. 

Another example of a city which 
adopted one-way streets is Sacramento, 
Calif. That city tried one-way streets 
for 13 months, then went back to two- 
way streets, only to decide the one-way 
system was far better. As a result a 
comprehensive one-way street system 
is now being completed. 


Increasing Business Volume 

Statistics on Sacramento’s 13-month 
experiment show that, generally, one- 
way streets increase business. When 
there were decreases—less along the 
one-way streets than in Sacramento 
county as a whole—they followed the 
general economic pattern and could not 
be attributed to the street system. It 
is also significant that business on one 
of the one-way streets fell off when 
the street was changed hack to two- 
way. 

Accidents were reduced by 14 per 
cent on one of the one-way streets de- 
spite a city-wide accident increase of 
16.6 per cent during the period. 

Hagerstown, Md., started using one- 
way streets in August, 1948. At first 
quite a few complaints were received. 
Merchants felt that the extra miles 
covered in making deliveries were ex- 
cessive, others thought traffic was being 
diverted from their area, and citizens 
thought the new system was too con- 
fusing. However, when the city’s prin- 
cipal retailers were polled in Novem- 
ber, 1950, as to their reaction to the 
one-way streets, they indicated that 
they thought there had been a great 
improvement in the movement of ve- 
hicular traffic. No customer complaints 
were being received, more miles were 
consumed in making deliveries but this 
was compensated for by a savings in 
time. Under present conditions the 
Hagerstown retailers are opposed to 
the elimination of one-way streets. 

Norfolk, Va., has worked out a traf- 
fic plan which includes extensive use 
of one-way streets, re-routing of major 
bus lines, parking and truck delivery 
prohibitions during peak hours, and 
using an unbalanced movement of traf- 
fic with three lanes into the business 
district and one outbound during morn- 
ing rush hours, the reverse in evening 
rush hours. Volume of traffic using 
the streets has increased steadily and 
overall speeds are up three to ten miles 
per hour with no rise in the accident 
rate. 

Merchants located on the one-way 
streets complained at first that they 
were losing business due to the diffi- 
culty in reaching their stores from cer- 
tain directions. But as the public be- 
came accustomed to the new routes, the 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Freeing a business street for movement. 
elimination has added two effective traffic lanes to this downtown thoroughfare. 


they can be reached with ease by shop- 
pers, and provide excellent parking 
facilities for them. Cities should re- 
quire by ordinance that all building 
from now on have similar facilities. 
Coral Gables, Fla., has evolved an 
unusual idea for providing needed off- 
street parking facilities. The city 
council recently approved a_ plan 
whereby vacant downtown property 
will be leased to the city on a long- 
term basis, from periods ranging from 
50 to 90 years. The city will pave the 
space thus obtained, install parking 
meters, and open parking lots. The 
property owner receives no cash from 
the city, but he is assured 35 per cent 
of the revenue from the parking meters. 
An added feature of the plan is that 
it does not remove the property ac- 
quired by the city from tax rolls. In- 
stead, the city assumes the tax-paying 
responsibility of the owner and makes 
payments out of its share of the park- 
ing meter revenue. In addition, the 
city’s 65 per cent of the meter take 
will provide money to beautify the 
parking areas and, if necessary, to buy 
additional parking space. The prop- 
erty owners have been quick to coop- 
erate in the plan and are realizing sub- 
stantial profit from their property, 
which previously produced nothing. 
Their taxes stop immediately, and they 
still retain ownership of the land. 
There are many other methods of 
providing a city with parking facilities. 
If congestion is the main problem, ac- 
tion should be taken soon and on the 


we 





Rigidly enforced curb parking 


largest possible scale since the situa- 
tion will likely grow worse in the 
years ahead. 


Traffic Policing 


Cities wishing to improve traffic con- 
trol without great cost to themselves 
should make efforts to improve the ef- 
ficiency of their police department. 
This means merely getting maximum 
police service for the money expended, 
using personnel and equipment to full- 
est capacity. One great weakness is 
lack of trained police officers. Because 
officers are not trained they do an in- 
efficient job. To try to improve control 
merely by adding a greater number of 
untrained men to such a department 
is sheer folly. The solution, not overly 
expensive, is proper training. 

Cities should make certain their de- 
partments provide recruit and in-serv- 
ice training facilities and devote ade- 
quate time to traffic subjects. Police 
administrators should be encouraged 
to send key men to specialized traffic 
schools offered outside the department. 
The Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University conducts two five-month 
courses each year, and numerous short 
courses in Evanston and regionally 
The annual summer Institute which it 
conducts offers an excellent opportun- 
ity for small cities to obtain training 
for their men in traffic engineering, 
policing, pedestrian protection, traffic 
records, and a number of related sub- 
jects. The Traffic Institute also offers 
assistance to departments in planning 


in-service and recruit training pro- 
grams. 

The operation of your department 
can probably be improved by adoption 
of the following proved techniques. 


Use of Selective Enforcement 

Your department should lay out 
motorized traffic patrol assignments on 
the basis of a selective enforcement 
plan. This means simply placing men 
in areas of greatest accident frequency, 
during times of greatest accident ex- 
perience and providing them with in- 
formation—from analysis of accident 
records—as to what violations are caus- 
ing the most accidents. The plan 
works equally well in large and small 
departments. 

You will need records of traffic ar- 
rests and convictions which can be 
compared with a record of accidents to 
determine which violations should re- 
ceive first attention. You will need 
spot maps to show high accident areas, 
streets and intersections. Assignment 
of personnel should be made in pro- 
portion to the accident experience, with 
most men assigned during hours of 
greatest frequency. 


Good Accident Reporting 

Before selective enforcement can be 
efficient, reports of all accidents must 
be obtained so that analysis can be 
made of the city’s experience. Trained 
accident investigation squads should 
investigate accidents wherever pos- 
sible. Where there is evidence of law 
violation they should initiate action 
against the violator. 


Increase Participation of Patrol Forces 

Some departments with Traffic Divi- 
sions are allowing other police person- 
nel to ignore traffic law violations. The 
feeling seems to be that the specialized 
traffic force will handle the situation. 
This should never be permitted. All 
police officers should receive special in- 
struction as to what traffic violations to 
watch for and should be supervised 
sufficiently to assure that they are tak- 
ing their proper share of responsibility 
for enforcement. 


Develop Police-Court Cooperation 

The court should aid police to im- 
prove enforcement by holding brief 
conferences during which procedures 
and policies are clearly stated. The 
prosecutor should play an important 
part in this work. Many departments 
need to improve methods of handling 
evidence and upgrade the conduct of 
their officers in court. 


Increase Traffic Fines 
Because of inflation it costs less to 
violate the law these days. There is 
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( Continued from Page 5) 
little deterrent in a two dollar fine. 
Schedules should be revised upwards 
with provision that repeaters be prop- 
erly penalized. 


Develop Public Support 


Your police should not be expected 
to do the job alone. Closer coordina- 
tion between official municipal agen- 
cies sharing responsibility for control 
must be developed, and a hard-hitting 
and continuing safety education pro- 
gram must be set in motion. If your 
community needs help in developing 
control plans it can be obtained at 
minimum cost from such organizations 
as the National Safety Council. the 
Traffic Division of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and others. 

Police chiefs can obtain 
in improving enforcement procedures 
from the IACP Traffic Division. Field 
representatives of this organization are 
experienced police officers and have 
wide experience in traffic work, par- 
ticularly on the administrative side. 
Most of them have been graduated 
from the Traffic Institute’s traffic police 
administration course and held respon- 
sible positions in their departments be- 
fore joining the IACP staff. 

The Traffic Institute’s Extension Di- 
vision staff spends most of its time in 
the field giving direct aid to Institute 
graduates and to their chiefs. The Na- 
tional Safety Council has an excellent 
field staff available to cities needing 
help. City officials should act now to 
take advantage of these opportunities. 
Improving the efficiency of traffic law 
enforcement is the fastest and most 
economical method a city can employ 
in reducing traffic accidents and deaths. 

Our cities, although handicapped by 
years of neglect, can facilitate traffic 
flow in congested areas, can provide 
adequate parking facilities at mini- 
mum cost, and can upgrade the work 
of traffic police and courts for the im- 
portant purpose of improving traffic 
discipline. They should act now since 
the task grows more difficult and more 
expensive with each passing year. 


assistance 


PLAN-ITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 2) 

11. The claim that public parking 
will divert tax funds to private inter- 
ests depends for its validity on the 
nature of agreements made under a 
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public parking program, and is not an 
argument against public parking per se. 

12. The further claim that decentral- 
ization will not occur, anyway, is pure 
speculation: some Eastern cities have 
lost up to half their downtown realty 
values through unsolved transportation 
problems. Los Angeles is the prime 
example of decentralization in the 
United States. We should try to meet 
problems, not weakly assume that 
problems cannot be solved. 

13. How much merchandise can a 
motorist buy while cruising the streets 
looking for parking space? The reply 
to this question effectively answers the 
contention that “congestion creates 
business prosperity”. 

14. San Francisco’s Union Square 
Garage is an outstanding example of 
what can be accomplished by coopera- 
tion of government and private enter- 
prise in providing badly needed park- 
ing facilities. 


Arguments Against Municipal 
Cwuership oi Ofi-Sireer Parking 


The following opposition arguments 
were submitted to the Section: 


1. The real issue is whether we shall 
extend government ownership, with 
resulting controls (possibly price con- 
trols) to another business—the real 
estate investment providing parking 
facilities—the “socialized housing of 
automobiles”. 

2. Already in many cities one-fifth 
to one-third of downtown land values 
are devoted to parking. Socialized 
parking may remove this vast tax pay- 
ing investment from the tax rolls. 

3. If public parking were a good in- 
vestment, money could be easily ob- 
tained from banks, and there would be 
no need for elaborate public financing 
proposals. 

4. This is a program for tax subsidy, 
primarily to merchants and other busi- 
ness concerns who have failed to pro- 
tect their own investment by providing 
adequate parking. 

5. Use of existing government-owned 
property (parks, etc.), as in Union 
Square Garage, should not be confused 
with the proposal to buy private prop- 
erty for public parking. 

6. Parking income could not support 
the $10,000,000 in iaud occupied by 
Union Square Garage if investment 
had been required. The garage’s prin- 
cipal income comes from services. 
Neighboring property holders sub- 
scribed the equity capital. 

7. The advantages of concentration— 
contiguous store fronts, short walking 
distances, quick elevator and escalator 
access to large areas—are defeated 
when great downtown sections are in- 
flexibly—through government owner- 
ship—devoted to parking facilities. 

8. Under private ownership, parking 
must compete with other land uses, 
and the one which will bring the least 
dollar income loses, and the one which 
will bring the greatest dollar income 
wins. This is how downtown values 
and tax revenues are built. 

9. Cities of any size must increasingly 
depend on mass transit, not private au- 
tomobiles, for downtown transporta- 
tion. New York City already forbids 
additional central district parking fa- 


cilities because of the traffic congestion 
they induce. 

10. Alleged ‘‘decentralization” is ac- 
tually a misnomer for expansion. In 
Los Angeles, for example, not one 
downtown department store has moved 
out of the central area though all but 
two have established branches. If 
downtown Los Angeles had become de- 
centralized, it would have been in spite 
of devoting a third of the downtown 
area to privately owned parking. 

11. It is unjust to take one man’s 
property through “eminent domain” 
for another man to use as a parking 
facility to serve his private building 
or store investment. 

12. So-called parking revenue bonds 
are a subterfuge to avoid the two- 
thirds vote requirement of a general 
obligation bond and cannot be sold un- 
less other tax funds are pledged. 

13. Parking authority legislation. 
with its hope of public subsidy, has 
discouraged private property owners 
from providing their own facilities; its 


thrant of 
hIrear of 


unfair competition discour- 
ages private investors from providing 
new facilities. 
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leans, Vice-Presidents; L. D. McKen- 
dry, Chicago, Treasurer; Seward H. 
Mott, Washington, D. C., Secretary. 


Trustees 

New Trustees are: Joseph W. Lund, 
Boston; Clarence M. Turley, St. Louis; 
F. Poche Waguespack, New Orleans; 
Leonard P. Reaume, Detroit; and Sew- 
ard H. Mott, Washington, D. C. 

Trustees reelected were: Henry S. 
Miller, Dallas; Paul L. McCord, Indian- 
apolis; Waverly Taylor, Washington, 
D. C.; Herbert U. Nelson, Chicago; 
Foster Winter, Detroit; John W. Gal- 
breath, Columbus; Hugh Potter, Hous- 
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Winston Wheeler, Wichita; David D. 
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T. Heald, Chicago; Hugh Prather, 
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ULI MEMBERSHIP 

Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual, company or organization. Its 
objectives are to promote sound 
city growth, conservation of pres- 
ent business and residential areas, 
and the reconstruction of blighted 
areas through practical research 
and education. 

Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year, for individuals and 
libraries; $25 for corporations, as- 
sociations and public agencies; 
$100, Sustaining and Community 
Builders’ Council membership. 
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